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TO 
THOMAS GILBERT, Eſd. 
\  & 

| 1 HE eſtabliſhment of 
parochial work-houſes being the great 
object of the bill, which you propoſed : 
to Parliament this Seſſion, I am ſorry 
that it was totally rejected, and in my 
opinion for frivolous reaſons : ſuch as, 
the idea of lowering the dignity of Ma- 
giſtrates, the apprehenſion of veſting 
Commiſſioners with abſolute power, and 
the danger of creating a new kind of 
: national debt : reaſons theſe, which 
ought not to have condemned the bill 
A 


Ly 
1 
3 ul 
; 
1 
* 


| = 


in toto, nor influenced the Houſe to re- 


ject your propoſal of uniting pariſhes for 
the better relief and employment of the 
8 e 


From the great increaſe of the 


poor through profligacy, idleneſs, and 


the luxury of the times, it is now be- 


come a queſtion, whether the laws can 


be properly executed; or whether a to- 


tal change of Queen Elizabeth's ſyſtem 
is not become neceflary. Judge Black- 
ſtone obſerves, e the 43d of Elizabeth 


is founded on the principle of relieving 
the impotent; and the only defect in 


the plan of the ſtatute was the confining 
the management of the poor to ſmall 
parochial diſtricts, which are not capa- 


ble of furniſhing proper work, or pro- 


viding a proper overſeer of them.“ It 


therefore now becomes neceflary to 


unite 


t3 I 
unite and incorporate a number of pa- 
riſhes as propoſed by, your bill, and as 
recommended by Dr. Burn: who aſ- 


ſerts, aud I believe with great truth, 


that by uniting ten pariſhes, nine parts 


in ten of the ſquabbles about pariſh ſet- 
tlements would be faved ; and enume- 


rates many other advantages, which 


would be derived from ſuch a plan. 


The poor would, at the ſame time, 
be reſcued from thoſe manſions of mi- 


ſery, the pariſh work-houſes ; where the 


ſaving of expence is the only conſidera- 


tion; all the other great concerns of 


humanity, and the bettering of the poo 


being totally negleCted. 


But 1 muſt beg leave to object to 7 


the other part of your bill ; by which 


Comamiſſioners and others, to aid and 
It | AS: a Ga 


CHF 
aſſiſt thoſe perſons, who are at preſent 
entruſted with the execution of the 
laws ; and who are now able to execute 
them, if they were not negligent of 


their duty. For the ſame indolence and 


ſtrict attachment to ſelf-intereſt, would, 
J tear, under your plan, prevail; which 


Now obviate the execution of the laws 


in general: and if every one ſhall con- 


tinue to truſt to his neighbour, and the 


whole to government ; the appointment 
of any number of commiſſioners can 
avail but little. 


II eſt facile de publier une Loi, 
Mats il eſt difficile d' en aſſurer Vexe- 


cCution. 


I ſhall therefore beg leave to ſubmit 
ſome obſervations to your conſideration, 


upon the conduct of magiſtrates, over- 


> 


ſeers 


" C 5 6 

ſcers and ae 80 ad the 1 
: giſlature hath entruſted the execution 
of the laws reſpecting the poor, and 
which have frequently occurred to me 


as a Magiſtrate, in the courſe of a long 
practice, & 


You will readily allow the object 
of the poor laws to be the employ- 
ment of the idle, and the relief of the 
aged and infirm: and the execution of 
the ſaid laws is properly committed to 
certain overſeers of the poor, afliſted 

by the Magiſtrates and conſtables, to 
| whom the law ſpeaks in plain language; 
directing them to employ thoſe that can 
work, and relieve thoſe that cannot; or, 
in other words, 


Pauciores alantur otio, 
Reddatur agricolatio, 15 
FT 
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r. 60 ho eſtum negotium, 
Quo ſe utiliter exerceat 
Otioſa ipſa turba; 

Vel quos hactenus inopia 
Fures facit, vel qui nunc 
Errones, aut otioſi ſunt 


Miniſtri, fures nimirum 


J Utrique futuri.— —EUTOPLE, lib. i. 


And the overſeers, being annually ap- 
pointed at Eaſter, receive printed di- 


rections and orders to provide materials 
to ſet the poor to work. But ſo far are 
they from obeying the ſaid orders, that 
the laws are feldom carried into execu- 
tion; and many overſeers are totally ig- 


norant, that they are compelled 21 law 
to employ their poor. 


And where * work houſes are fixed 


* Where the. poor are frequently crammed together 
in ſuch a manner, that they, can neither ſpin, nor per- 
form any kind of labour, | 0 | 

upon 


1 

upon for the employment of the poor, 
every one knows after what manner 
they are generally managed, and what 
employment is there found for the 

idle, and even thoſe who are willing 
2 to Work: work - houſes being 0 com- 
monly fixed upon, only to give a tem- 
porary relief to the poor, to fave an ex- 
pence to the pariſh, and to exempt the 
overſeer from part of his trouble and IR 
bour. The baſis, therefore, of the yl 
tem enforced by the legiſlature, in order 
: to diminiſh the poor rates, viz. the em- 
| ployment of the poor, being totally neg- 
lected by the overſeers; what can be 
expected but an increaſe of the poor 
rates, while every one knows that idle- 
neſs is the root of the evil complained ot? 


The Conſtables, whom the law calls 
to the aid of the Overſeer, by ordering 
them 


23 


7 


them to apprehend all vagrants, and to 
whom a reward 18 offered for apprehend- | 
ing them, in order that they may be ſent 


to their place of ſettlement, or legally 


dealt with as vagabonds, are ſo far from 


performing this principal part of their 


duty; that both Town and Country 


ſwarm with beggars and vagrants, who 
from a habit of idleneſs come at laſt to be 
ſupported with their wives and families 


from the poor-rates. 


To the Magiſtrates, indeed, as a ſu- 
perior power, the execution of the 
poor laws is entruſted, and likewiſe 
the direction of the conduct of all | 


officers concerned in executing them : 


but unleſs complaint and informa- 


tion be brought before a Magiſtrate, 
no cogniſance is taken of any neg- 


leck in the execution of thoſe laws; 


A 


and 
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1 and to the Magiſtrates cafficient artboris 


5 ty is not entruſted for compelling the 
2 Overſeers to do their duty. The exe- 


eution of the poor laws then, being thus 
entruſted, it will not be difficult to aſ- 
ſign the reaſon why they are not better 
executed. For to execute the office of a 

: Magiſtrate in a diligent and punctual 

manner, ſo much time, labour, and pa- 

5 tience are required, that men of charac- 

ter and property generally ſhrink from 

the office; and thoſe only are found to 
accept it, where the conſtitution never 4 
meant to place it. 


The overſeer is a ſubſtantial houſe- 
holder choſen by the pariſh, and approved 
by the magiſtrates: but the execution of 
this office being attended with ſo much 
care and labour, it ſeems abſurd to ſup- 
poſe that it can be properly executed by 
9 5 per- 0 


699 
4 perſon, whoſe whole time and atten- 
tion muſt be taken up in his own private 
concerns, and daily courſe of buſineſs. 


And men of ſubſtance will ſeldom ac- 


cept it; tho' ſubſtantial bouſeholders 
are the only perſons qualified by law to 


undertake it. 


The conſtable,” who is an officer that is 
compelled to execute the office in rota- 
tion with the reſt of the Pariſh, having 


ſufficient employment in his own occu- 
| pation, never executes any part of his du- 


ty as conſtable; but when particularly 
called upon by the public: and for neg- 
let of duty, neither overſeer, or conſta- 
ble, is ever called to account by the ma- 
giſtrates; unleſs particular complaint is 
made againſt them, which is ſeldom 
or never done. The inſtitution there- 

5 7 8 fore 


5580 


( | 11 J | 


fore of magiſtrates, overſeers, and con- 


' ſtables, becomes totally uſeleſs; and of 


which the whole world hath not the like, 


according to Lord Coke, if it be but duly 
executed, | 


This being the general condu@ of the 


officers entruſted with the execution of 
the laws, I ſubmit, Sir, to your judgment; 
whether it would not be more prudent 
to put the execution of the laws into bet - 


ter hands, than they are placed in at pre- 
ſent; rather than make any alterations 
in them: and to recommend this pro- 


poſal to your conſideration, I will beg 


leave to mention the hands, in which the 
execution of the. laws may be properly 
placed, The want of a ſufficient num» 


| ber of proper perſons, to act as juſtices 


of the peace, renders ſome alteration in 
their appointment neceſſary; and why 
B2 ſhould 


© 
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85 ſhould we not recur to the election of 


them as conſervators of the peace, before a 


their appointment fell into the hands of 3 


the crown? Every one knows in what | 


manner, and by what perfons, the com- 


A 3 
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= miſſion of the peace is at preſent filled up. 
1 But if the conſervators of the peace were 
1 choſen, as formerly, by the freeholders R 


4 of the County; they would for their own 
ſakes. chuſe de probioribus in comitatu ſuo, 


fn and ſuch as whoſe characters muſt be 
_— well known by their reſidence & amongſt 


them. 


18 Tf ſuch an election of Magiſtrates ſhould 
appear to you to be attended with too 
many difficulties, I can ſee no rea- 
1 5 | 3 
j 1 | VA worthy Clergyman replicd to his patron, who 
1 "aſked him how it came to paſs that he had loft his inte- 
4 reſt with the freeholders of his County : Sir, you have 
It deen guilty of that damnable fin of Non reſidence. 
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ſon, 
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1 5 ſon, why every: man. of a certain pro- 
5 5 perty ſhould not be compelled to act as a 
3 Juſtice of the peace, in rotation with 
1 men of the ſame property in their reſpec- 
die counties, as Overſeers and Conſta= | 
bles, being ſubſtantial houſe-holders, are 
N compelled to act in their ſeveral pariſhes: 
5 ; and I am convinced, that the legiſlature 

would have laid the ſame obligation up- 

on a man of property, to ſtand forth in 

ſupport of the peace and good order of 
the community, as it has laid upon the 

Overſeer and Conſtable; if it had not 
| been taken for granted, that ſuch would 
readily ſtand forth at all times in ſup- 

port of their property, by keeping the 
peace, and preſerving the order of ſo- 

ciety. : | 


As os 
. 3 8 2 
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The Overſeers and Conſtables may be 
choſen. by their pariſhes as at preſent, 
5 5 and 
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-and approved and appointed by the Ma- 


giſtrates in the manner they now are, but 


not annually. I would have them conti- 


nued in their offices, quam diu fe bene geſ- 
ferint ; and with a proper falary for the 


time and labour expended in the execu- 


tion of their offices. I am aware that, 
when the Public is fo grievouſly bur- 
dened with poor rates and taxes, to pro- 
poſe the giving pay to the Magittrates, 


Overſeers, and Conſtables, may ſeem a 


wanton expence: as their pay would add 
to the burden already complained of. But 
as I imagine that the poor rates would 
be greatly diminiſhed by ſuch appoint- 
ment, and as the other pariſhioners 
would be exempt from ſerving thoſe of- 
ces; the pay allowed to theſe officers 
would not then be complained of. 


And I. cannot think it unreaſonabla 
| that 


be 


E 
that the Magiſtrates ſhould be paid and 
rewarded by the Public, which would 


reap the benefit of their labour by a re- 


formation of manners in the people, by a 
reſtoration of good order in ſociety, and 
be a ——— of che pane rates. 


The Judges; who „ the law, 


receive ample recompence: hy ſhould 


not the Magiſtrates * be paid, who exe- 


cute the law? If 600ol. per annum be 
| given to a Bengal Juſtice, why may not 


two or three hundred per annum be 


give to a Magiſtrate; whoſe whole time 


would be occupied in diſtributing juſtice 


and wholeſome advice to every one in 


* 


County would be a ſufficient number: and Q. if mem- 


bers of Parliament were now paid, as they formerly - 


were, whether it would not be for the WERE of the 
public? | 


| n Two Magiſtrates in each diſtrict or hundred of a : 


= 
> 
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| 
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1 
his neighbourhood ? For as that able 


hiſtorian Mr: Hume obſerves, there are 


ſome callings, which, though uſeful and 

neceſſary in a ſtate, bring no advantage 
nor pleaſure to any individual; and the 
ſupreme power 1s. obliged to alter its 


conduct with regard to the retainers of 
thoſe profeſſions. It muſt give them 


public encouragement, in order to their 


ſubſiſtence; and it muſt provide againſt S J 
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that negligence, to which they will natu- 3 
rally be: ſubje&, either by annexing par- 


+ 


ticular honours to the profeſſion, by eſ- . 
tabliſhing a long ſubordination of ranks, 
and a ſtrift dependance, or ſome other 


0 a Hen, VIII. Chap. 3. 
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Pay being granted to 5 different 
officers, every man will be compelled to 
— | wo his duty: as the Juſtices at their 

* Seſſions will then think it in- 
2 Tk cumbent 


(% Y 


cumbent on them to call the Overſeers 


and Conſtables regularly to account for 


their conduct; and the Court of King's 


Bench, or the Judges, at their aſſizes, 
will alſo hold it incumbent on them to 
take cogniſance of every neglect of duty 


in the Magiſtrates. Whereas at preſent 
little or no notice is taken of any default 


in the conduct of either: but on the contra 


ry, every indulgence is ſhewn them by the 
court ; as the Magiſtrates are ſuppoſed 


always to act from diſintereſted motives. | 


The Juſtices, Overſeers, and Conſta- 


bles, being thus appointed, and with pro- 


per ſtipends; the following good conſe- 
quences would ariſe to the public. The 


Juſtice would not then wait for informa- 


tion of the many tranſgreſſions of the 
law): but, as Cenſor, would inſpe& the 
life, manners, and conduct of the people, 
7 2 es 


PF 
Co 
in order to prevent them. Inſtead of li- 


cenſing houſes to the encouragement of 


idleneſs and debauchery; he would put a 
ſtop to all thoſe meetings, where idle- 


neſs, diſſipation, and gaming prevail, to 


the corruption of the morals and man- 


ners of the people, and to the deſtruc- 
tion of all order in ſociety. He would 
then look to the relief of the aged and 


infirm, by having proper houſes to re- > 


ceive them ; and to the employment of 


proper places where for correction to ſend 
them: in ſhort he would be compel- 
ted diligently to perform the duties of 


his office, and would ſee that neither 
Overſeers or Conſtables - were ' guilty of 


any negle& of 'their duty, as he would 


In Holland called bettering-houſes, but from which 
| houſes in England every 2ne comes forth more confirmed 
In his bad habits than when he was ſent there, 
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be finally anſwerable for the ill conſe» | 


quences. of ſuch neglect. And the peo- 
ple, being trained up in the habits of la- 
bour and induſtry, could never want em- 
ployment in a Country flouriſhing in 
agriculture, manufactures, and com- 
merce; but, inſtead of being a burden to 
their Pariſhes, would prove to be the 
ſupport and defence of their country. 


HFaving thus ſhortly ſtated the object 
of the poor laws, the manner in which 


they are executed, and in what manner I 
think they may be better executed; 1 


muſt ſtill confeſs the work can not be 
compleat without the aſſiſtance of a very 
eſſential part of the commu nit: 


= Quid leges fine moribus ? 


8 an d 


—— K 


K 
and for chat affiſtance we muſt look to 
the body of the clergy. With reſpect 
to the Overſeers of the clergy or Epiſco- 


pbi, in what manner they ordain or ſuper- 


intend thoſe committed to their care, 
I ſhall not inveſtigate. But I will ven- 
ture to pronounce, that our pariſhes 
would be much better ſupplied than they 
are, if the livings in public patronage, 
inſtead of being preſented to by the 


Chancellor and Biſhops, were elective; 
the election placed in the clergy of the 


dioceſe. 


Pluralities would by this means be- 
come leſs frequent, reſidence more regu- 
larly complied with, and their parochi- 
al duties be more duly performed. Not 
that theſe ſalutary objects can be com- 


pleated, without an increaſe of income 


to the inferior clergy; and whence can 


8 


* 


that 


„ 

that ariſe; but by taking from thoſe 
who have too * much, and giving to 
thoſe who have too little, and by con- 
ſolidation of the many very ſmall livings 


which at preſent are not a ſupport for a 
curate? 


In Yorkſhire, Lincolnſhire, and ſome 
other counties J could name, it is not 
- uncommon for a curate to ſupply five 
or ſix Churches: ſome of which are 
| ſerved only alternately, and others ſo 

ſlovernly, that the Pariſhioners cannot 
with any degree of convenience attend 
them. Let us ſuppoſe the ſervice of 
8 of the ſix Churches to be mit 3 


* wo be to the Shepherds of Iſrael, that feed chem- 
| ſelves! | 
Should not the Shepherds feed the flock ? 2 | 
Ye eat the fat, and ye cloath you with the wool, 
Ye kill them that are fat, but ye ſeed not the flock, &c. 


. 5 the 


(a) 
the firſt and laſt, at which ſervice is 
performed, have it at hours ſo unreaſon- 
able, that few, very few in thoſe pariſh- 
es will put themſelves to the inconveni- . 
ence of attending it. | 


And as to thoſe pariſhes, where there 
is no ſervice at all, the people conſider | 
themſelves diſcharged for that Sunday 
from all religious duties ; and current is 
the phraſe among them, Our Parſon 
has given us a holiday to day.” And 
this holiday they never fail to make 
holiday uſe of; they will not ſtir to a 
neighbouring church, though it ſhould 
be but half a mile diſtant, but uſually 
ſpend the day, ſet apart for God's ho- 
nour and ſervice, in jollity and junket- 
ing, the women at the tea-table, and the 
men at the ale houſe. 5 
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- 4 IF 
- To ſee the patronage of the lividgs 
now veſted in the crown and. the pre- 
lacy, transferred to general elections, 
and thoſe elections placed in the benefi- 
ced clergy of the reſpective dioceſes, is 


rather a with, than a hope. Not ſo the 


conſolidation of the ſmall livings: 


which from the following ſketch of a 
plan, I beg leave to ſubmit to you, 1 
wiſh you may think as practicable, as on 


the matureſt conſideration it has always 
appeared to me: a plan obviating a vas - 
riety of evils, and producing infinite 
good: promoting the reſidence of the 
parochial clergy, increaſing their emo- 
luments, and effecting the regular ſer- 
vice of their churches in a decent man- 


ner, and at an hour ſo reaſonable as ſhall 


render the non- attendance of every one 
inexculable. 


CY 


The 


© The plan of reformation here inten- 
ded is briefly this: where three ſmall 
livings lie contiguous, and triangularly 
ſituated; it is propoſed, that the three 
Churches be pulled down, and in their 


ſtead one built; as nearly equi - diſtant > 
as may be from each Pariſh, and accoun- 
ted the common Pariſh Church: and 

4 that the three livings be conſolidated, and 
Rl - the rights of preſentation: fixed by com- 


miſſion, according to the reſpective value 

4 ol the livings. Where only two Pa- 

om riſhes lie thus. contiguous and conveni- 

ent, it is propoſed that the two churches 
be pulled down, and one built exactly be- 
tween them; the Pariſhes being conſo- 
lidated, and the rights of preſentation, 


as in the above caſe, fixt according to 
the reſpective value of the livings. 


A And in further favour of this deſign, 


„ 
we may obſerve an advantage hitherto 
unnoticed, ariſing from the late frequent 
incloſure of corn- fields; as the country is 
thereby ſo greatly depopulated, that a 
| Church equal to the leaſt of thethree, will 
generally be ſufficient to contain every 
member of it in the three united Pa- 
riſhes. The ſurplus therefore of mate= 
rials from the old Churches, it is appre- 
hended, would almoſt defray the expence 
of building new ones. And in defect of 
this, if the further expences requiſite for 
carrying this ſcheme into execution, as 
well as thoſe for the ſeveral commiſſions 
appointed for the inſpecting, directing, and 
ſettling the rights of preſentation, &. 
were furniſhed from that fund, granted 
by royal bounty, for the augmentation 
of ſmall livings; I conceive there could 


not be a more proper application of it. 


1 A decent 
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A decent proviſion for the inferior cler- | 
gy being thus effected, they need have 


no temporal concerns to call them from 


the proper functions of their office: but 
the care of their flock being their only 


concern, they would be enabled to look 
carefully after it, without the aſſiſtance 


even of Sunday Schools. For having 


their duty generally to perform in only 


one church, it might there be regularly 
and properly per formed, as in Scotland, 

and Switzerland; even to the admonithing 
the old, and catechiſing the young, after 


the ſervice 1s performed: and the direc- 


tions, given by Biſhop Beveridge to the 


Clergy of his dioceſe, might be ſtrict- 
2 obeyed; ; fo that few of the flock 


would go aſtray from their . in 
ſearch of freſh paſture. 
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were under conſideration. 


G 


10 this queſtion I mall ay fi, all | 


in caſe of any neglect in their con- 
duct, a royal * viſitation might take place; 


fuch as was formerly recommended 
and procured by Archbiſhop Cranmer. 


And in proof that I deal not in reveries, 


I beg leave to refer to thoſe better days 
of the Church, when Wood, Biſhop of 


Litchfield and Coventry, was ſuſpended 


by Archbiſhop Sanderoft for non reſi- 
"_— + and neglect of . | 


From the good effects produced even 


3A Biſhop's houſe 1 is called a palace, as being a pro- 
per manſion to receive Majeſty. 

+ No Biſhop in France can quit his dioceſe without 
the royal permiſſion; and Q. whether the attendance of | 


the Lords Spiritual might not be diſpenſed with in par- 


liament : except when ſpecial matters of ſpiritual concern 


Cw) 

by the appearance. of .order, .decency, 
and religion, it is evident what good 
would ariſe by the reſidence of the cler- 
: gy; and, as example will always ope- 
rate more forcibly than precept, we have 
good reaſon to preſume the morals. and 
manners of the people would be ſo cor- 
rected and improved; that habits of ſobri- 
ety and induſtry would ſoon take place, 
to the eaſe and comfort of every individu- 
al perſon, and to the great diminution of 

the poor rates. And! may appeal to the 
| experience and obſervation ofevery man in N 
thoſe Pariſhes where the gentry are reſi- 
dent upon their eſtates, and the clergy 
upon their livings, whether the morals 
and manners of the people are not in a 
better ſtate, than in other places; and 
whether the poor rates are ſo high. 


. From 


0 29 ) 
From the great improvement made in 
this country ſince the time of Elizabeth 
ſome alterations may be neceſſary to be 


made, with reſpect to granting orders of 
removal of the poor to their ſettlements, 
the giving of certificates, and proper- 
Iy placing out apprentides: and you, Sir, 
are the beſt judge in what manner ſuch | 
alterations ſhould be made. And with 
reſpect to baſtardy, I am ſorry to obſerve 
the power of the Magiſtrates is defective; 
the Indemnification of the Magiſtrates W 
the Pariſh being the only object of the . 
law: fo that the lives of moſt of the 
children not born in wedlock are loſt; 
it being the general practice of Over- 
ſeers to compound with the father at a 
trifling ſum for the maintenance of the 
child, by which means it immediately 
becomes the intereſt of the Pariſh, that 
1 
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{ 2 
it ſhould die, and its maintenance be 
ſaved. © 1115 


But to correct and repreſs idleneſs, 


vagrancy, and drunkenneſs, the immedi- 


ate cauſes of the increaſe of the poor rates, 
the Magiſtrates are at preſent armed 


with ſufficient power. There are ſta- 


tutes to regulate almoſt every place of 
public meeting : yet the Magiſtrates in 
the Metropolis have licenſed a play- 
houſe, in breach of an expreſs ſtatute 


made to prevent the licenſing of ſuch 


places. There are laws for the ſuppreſ- 


fing of particular games, and againſt 
gaming in general : but thoſe laws are 


never executed. And there are laws too 


againſt ſwearing, tipling in ale houſes, 


* I muft here lament the decay of the Foundling 
Hoſpital, 1 5 | | 


7 


and 


. 
and breaking the ſabbath 3 ork ſeem 
to be totally neglefted. The Magiſ- 

trates are ſufficiently alert in apprehend- 
ing, and bringing to conviction, offend- 
ers, upon whoſe conviction a reward is 
paid; but never look towards preventing 
the commifſion of any miſdemeanor i "w 
the Oey | 2 


The TY of the — * 
worth following: who never concerned: | 
themſelves in inveſtigating modes of 
puniſhing crimes : but were intent in 

_ inſpiring ſuch a horror and deteſtation 

of thoſe crimes; that no one ſhould dare 
to commit them. And indeed, preven- 
tive juſtice is on every principle of 
__ reaſon, humanity, and ſound policy, 
: preferable in all reſpedts to e 
_ juſtice, 


That 
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That the Magiſtrates neglect their duty 
in executing the laws, royal proclamation 
* bears ſufficient teſtimony; which calls 
upon them to exert themſelves in ſup- 
preſſing vice, profaneneſs, and immorali- 
ty. But will the Magiſtrates obey the 
royal proclamation, and come to their 
| poſts when called? not, Sir, till they are 

paid for their time, and labour: and the 
fifty thouſand pounds per annum, or 
more, expended in orders of removal of 
the poor, in conteſting their ſettlements, 
and paſſing vagrants, would be a ſum 
more than ſufficient to pay them. 


The Magiſtrates, being properly ap- 


* We have ſeen the names of many reſpectable 
perſons to an advertiſement publicly declaring their 
reſolutions of aſſiſting, to carry the royal proclamation | 
into effect: but their names will have little _—_ ; 


example alone can produce the deſired effect. 
pointed 


Ee 
pointed and paid, would act conformably 
to their ſeveral appointments to their 
offices; reſtore energy in the execution 
of the laws, and not act like the Roman 
Magiſtrate Gallio, who cared for none of 
thoſe things; as they would be reſpon- 
| ſible for a neglect of all theſe things. 
'The Clergy likewiſe, having decent ap- 
pointments, need not engage in temporal 
concerns, ſo far as to interfere with their 

duty; their kingdom not being of this 
world: and being joined with the Ma- 
giſtrates, and concerned in relieving | 
the poor, each in their ſeveral ſtations. 

would co-operate for the general good 
of the community, by a proper encou- 
ragement of induſtry and ſobriety; and 
to the great diminution of the poor 
rates. | 


But as the manners of the people will | 
E ©; 
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always depend in a great meaſure upon 
the manners of thoſe placed above tbem 
in life, a reformation from the Prince to 
the ſubject is wanting: the preſent age 
reſembling that deſcribed by the Biſhop 
of Cloyne ; in which prevailed no reve- 
rence for the laws, no attachment to the 
conſtitution, little attention to matters 
of conſequence, and great altercation 
upon trifles ; ſuch idle projects about 
religion and government, as if the pub- 
lic had both to chufe; a general con- 
tempt of all authority divine and hu- 
man, and a total indifference about the 
_ prevailing opinions, whether they tended 
co promote order or diſorder, the empire 
of God or the Devil. | 
bs See Diſcourſe to Magiftrates. 


Yet when a reformation will be 
Powe ors, neither you, Sir, or I can 
Ca 


{L085 )). 
poſſibly tell: but as the laws are wiſely 
framed, and the kingdom 1s judiciouſly 
divided by the Great Alfred into coun- 
ties, hundreds, and tythings; if Sheriff, 
Magiſtrate, and Conſtable performed 


their duty, much evil might be pre- 


vented : : and few could tranſgreſs with 
-1mpunity the bounds, of their duty, 
and the laws of their country, But if 
the Comes, or Lord Lieutenant of the 
county, ſhould never exert his authority, 
except to fill up the commiſſion of the 
peace; if the Vice Comes or Sheriff 
ſhould be an officer only to preſide at an 
election, or to meet the Judges upon the 
road® when they come to hold the aſſi- 
zes; and if Magiſtrates and Conſtables 
ſhould generally be negligent of their 


* Unleſs when the Judges travel poſt with the King s 
commiſſion in their pockets. 


Ran bo * 
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duty; what can be expected, but diſor- 


der of every kind ? 


I you, Sir, ſhould be of opinion, that 


a repeal of the preſent poor laws is ne- 


ceſſary, you will acknowledge the pro- 
poſed reformation, in the body of Ma- 


giſtrates and Clergy, would aid the exe- 


cution of the laws in general; and that 


a reformation is abſolutely neceſſary in 


the body of Magiſtrates is apparent, 
when we contemplate in what hands that 


power is now placed, from the Lord 
Mayor of London * to the vigilant Juſ- 


tices of Weſtminſter,+ and of every city 
5 | and 


By a proper and regular exertion of his authority 

the Lord Mayor might have repelled the mob in 1780. 
+ Theſe Juſtices take care to pay themſelves ; and like 
rat-catchers, who keep up the breed of vermin, they keep 
up the breed of vagabonds and rogues, by licenſing ſo 
- : many 


F 
200 borough in the kingdom. And I 
fear compulſion alone will prevail with 
the preſent age, to undertake a very bur- 
denſome office; from which undertaking 
he derives neither honour nor emolu- 
ment, though he ought to be rewarded 
with both. For why ſhould not the 
greateſt honours be conferred on thoſe, 


Who are the moſt- uſeful members of | 


ſociety? 


In al year 19755 ce to Mr. 
Hume, Queen Elizabeth complained 
in parliament of the bad execution 
of the laws; and threatened, that if 
the Magiſtrates were not for the future 
more vigilant, ſhe would entruſt autho- 
| rity to indigent and needy perſons, who 


many 3 as they ao, in order et they may par- 
take of a reward of forty pounds upon the conviction of 
thoſe perſons, who ſoon become felons; | 


would 
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would find an intereſt in the more exact 
diſtribution of Juſtice, - And it appears 
that ſhe was as good as her word, for 
m 1601 there was great complaint made 
in parliament of the rapine of Juſtices 5 
of the Peace; and a member obſerved, 
that this Magiſtrate was an animal, 
who for half a dozen of. chickens would 
diſpenſe with a dozen of penal ſtatutes. 
It is not eaſy to account for ſuch relax- 
ation of government, and neglect of po- 
lice, during a reign of ſo much vigour, 
as that of Elizabeth. The ſmall revenue 
of the crown is the moſt likely cauſe, 
that can be afligned. The Queen had it 
not iu her power to intereſt a great num- 
ber, in aſſiſting her to execute the laws. 


The people then having proper Ma- 
giſtrates to regulate their conduct, good 
Paſtors to inſtruct, and lead them in the 
BE | 1 paths 
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a of denten, induſtry, an 4 800 | 


and good examples in their ſuperiors, to 
reſtrain them within the bounds of de- 
cency and order, would be attached to 
thoſe habits of induſtry and ſobriety; 
by which they are to live, and proſper un 
life. And there would neceſſarily follo r 
a material diminution of the pteſent 
enormous increaſe. of the poor rates, fo 


very burdenſome to the public, and of 


ſuch little benefit to the poor themſelves; 
as may be eaſily proved by taking a view 

of the ſuburbs and cottages in every City, 
town, and village of this great and flou- 
riſhing country. For [ much doubt, 

whether more idleneſs, penury, and fil- : 
thineſs can be found in any part of 
Europe, than in theſe diſtricts; not in- 
cluding the ſtate of the chimney ſweepers, | 
45 repreſented by that benevolent cha- 


racter the late Mr. "_ Hanway :- and 


THT | . 0 | 
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whether the condition of our ſlaves in 


our Weſt India Iſlands is not preferable 
to the preſent ſtate of our own poor. 


Theſe remedies being applied in order 
to promote the due and proper execution 
of the laws, I have no doubt that our 
ö J | preſent laws would want little alteration. 


| For according to'the maxim of a French 
bu author, 
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1 Te reſt pas aſſez que d'avoir connũ les 
bl deſordres, 
| | Que d'en avoir imagine les remedes ; 
II faut encore veiller à ce que ces remades 
ſojent appliquèes, 
Et c'eit la partie du problème qu emble 
quo'n ait negligse; 
| Cependant ſans elle les autres ne ſont rien. 
And I muit here add, that no better 
remedy can be applied, than to regulate 
and reſtrict the number of ale-houſes; 
which I fear can not now be done with- 
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out the aſſiſtance of the legiſlature : 
though the Glouceſterſhire Magiſtrates 
have publiſhed very proper reſolutions, 


and which ſhould have been carried into 


execution many years paſt : for whilſt 


government receives ſo great a revenue, 
Magiſtrates profit, and Landlords rent, 
from ale-houſes; little can be done in 
effectually ſuppreſſing them.“ | 


The preceding letter was ſuggeſted by 
reaſons, which muſt appear ſufficiently 


numerous and cogent to every one; who 


is acquainted with the ſtate of this coun- 
try, and feels a ſerious regar) for its wel · 


lt is become a common practice with Brewers, to 


purchaſe and take leaſes of tenements in towns, in order 


to convert them into ale-houſes: but I have known a 


landlord, who would not ſuffer a tenant to keep an 
ale-houſe upon his eſtate, when there was no want of any 
for the accommodation of travellers, 


FF fare. ; 
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16 
fare. By all ſuch the bad police of the 
metropolis has been long and juſtly la- 
mented. But was there ever a period, 
when the ſtreets of this capital ſo much 
abounded with vagabonds and beggars, 
as at preſent; when its extenſive and 
increaſing ſuburbs were fo ſhamefully 
KAeformed by idleneſs, poverty, and filthß; 
1 when the gaols were fo noxiouſly crow- 
ded with felons of every deſcription, not- 
withſtanding the incredible numbers of | 
them, who are ordered and configned to 
execution almoſt at every ſeſſions? In 
what former age did public and licenſed 
receptacles of idleneſs, profligacy, and 
drunkenneſs, ſo diſgracefully infeſt and 
korrupt every town and village of this 
country 2 Notwithſtanding the wiſdom 
of our laws, and the boaſted perfection of 


our conſtitution ;_ and notwithſtanding 
| me immenſe and unexampled ſums con- 
F 0 | | FD tributed 


EC 
tributed by the moſt generous people 
upon earth for the relief of their poor; 
is there a country in Europe, where the 
_ perſons, the property, I ſay not move- 
ables, but the houſes of the peaceful and 
induſtrious ſubject, are ſo liable to be 
violated by the hands of lawleſs rufe 
fians ? Theſe enormities, which ruin 
the happineſs of individuals, would diſ- 
grace the government of any nation 
whatever: but they are peculiarly dif- - 
graceful to the moſt enlightened, moſt 
humane, and in other reſpects the belt 
governed nation 3 in the world. 


In the courſe of this letter I have 
pointed out the ſource, from which they 
flowed, and which is nothing elſe, than 
the negligent or corrupt execution * of 
Es 2 the 


A perſon complaining of the diſorders, committed by 
the mob in his preſent Majeſty's reign, to a Judge ſiting 


upon 
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the laws reſpecting the morals and man- 
ners of the people of England. This 
moſt indiſpenſable office, without which 
all other functions of government are 
uſcleſs or nugatory, the wiſdom of our 
anceſtors entruſted to two claſſes of men; 
the Magiſtrates, and the Clergy. But the 
former of theſe, not being paid for doing 
their duty, are too often careleſs in the 
performance of it; and the latter, ſuch 

is the unequal partition of church bene- 
fices, being either corrupted by the al- 

lurements of wealth and luxury, or de- 
| graded by the vices: of poverty, mean- 
neſs, and ignorance, are in both caſes 
alike unqualified for the ſteady, perſe- 


vering, and efficacious exertion of that 


upon the woolpack, received for anſwer: we have had, 


Sir, no police in this country for twenty years paſt, 


0 


_ cenſorml 
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(as 


e authority, Som to their 
| care and confidence. 


Should the propoſed alteration be car- 
ried into execution, there can be no 
doubt but that on the beſt eſtabliſhed, 
cleareſt principles of political ceconomy, 
the poor rates would be greatly lowered; 
while the evils reſulting from the inju- 
dicious and indiſcriminate treatment of 
thoſe, who are poor through neceſſity, 
and of thoſe, who are poor through idle- 
neſs and vice, would be ſoon greatly mi- 


tigated, and in time radically cured, 


With reſpect to the police of this 
| country, the laws are effect ve; and we 
ſhould have no reaſon to complain of the 
grievances above deſcribed, if they were 
properly executed. The ſyſtem like- 
wiſe by the 43d of Elizabeth, with re- 

ſpeck 
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ſpect to bez poor, is competent to bee 


every good purpoſe of relieving and 


employing them: and the farther from 
which ſyſtem, ſays Judge Blackſtone, any 
ſubſtituted plan has deviated, the more 


impracticable and pernicious the viſionary 


attempts of men have proved. All then, 


that ſeems neceſſary to be effected, is to 
eſtabliſh well regulated work-houſes, as . 
propoſed by your bill; and to follow the 
advice of Dr. Burn, who ſays, that the 5 
beſt thing, that can be done, is to reform 
& houſes of correction and + work-houſes, 
in 
'* In 1775 by a Return made to Parliament it appenr- 
ed, that only 1291. 19s. 1d. was earned by the labour of 


2717 perſons; though committed to houſes of correction 
to be employed in hard labour. 


+ The utility of work-houſes has been proved in the 
counties of Norfolk and Suffolk; and let any traveller 
take a view of the work-houſe eſtabliſhed at Shrewſbury, 


or at Ghent in Flanders ; he will be convinced of the 
OY | 8 


ſame 


ON F 
in order to relieve, and at the fame time 
to reform the poor. Theſe work-houſes 
_ being placed under the conſtant inſpec- 
tion and direction of Magiſtrates and of- 
8 ficers, who ſhall be paid for their labour, 

and puniſhed for their neglect; if the 
Clergy would lend their aſſiſtance, the / 
work would be compleat. And the 

Clergy were formerly joined with the 
Church Wardens and Overſeers, in re- 
lieving the poor; it being an eccleſiaſti- 


cal matter and concern. 


From the time of Lord Hardwick to 
the preſent day the poor laws have re- 
ceived little or no amendment; though 


| ſame utility. And when theſe work-houſes ſhall be 

erected, the ſigus from all unneceſſary ale houſes ſhould 
be taken down. But inſtead of work-houſes, a bill is 
now before parliament, to enable Juſtices of the peace 
to licence Theatrical Repreſentations, or play-houſes. 5 
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able men have frequently employed 


themſelves in the laudable attempt. But 
you, Sir, have by indefatigable labour 
proved the management of the poor to 


be faulty in the extreme; and the poor 


rates to be impropay and laviſhly ex- 


pended. And that you may perſevere 
in your endeavours to bring before parlia- 
ment a real ſtate and account of the 
public charitable dovatigns, 1 is the hearty 


with of one, who thinks you are entitled 


to the thanks of the public for. your paſt 


labours, aud w. "no with all due reſpect 


ſubſcribes 1298 elf, 


Your Brother Juſtice. 
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Page 14, line 7, for their offices read them. 
Page 26, line 14, or performed read over, 


